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[ORIGINAL.] 
O, DOST THOU REMEMBER? 


BY FANNY FIELDING. 


O, dost thou remember the days of ‘‘ lang syne,” 
When love and sweet hope did our lives intertwine? 
Illuming our paths with a rose-tinted light, 
Surrounding us ever from morning till night, 
Exalting our senses o’er earth’s dull routine, 
Unthinking that coldness could e’er come between 

. Our lives thus united with love’s warmest glow— 
O, dost thou remember those momente? Ah, no! 


Dost remember, when forced from thy presence to go, 
Bitter tears of regret from thine eyelids did flow 

For the absence of one thou hadst promised to love 
Till the angel Azrael should call us above? — 

That thy heart would forever my image enshrine, 

And that nothing should sever thy spirit from mine? 
Loving words that made music t ’my ear sweet and low, 
Thou didst speak to me then—dost remember? Q, no! 


Thow hast banished forever thine honor and trust, 

‘ For thy word’s turned to ashes, thy promise to dust; 
And listless and aimless thy footsteps shall tread 
O’er Hope's broken arches, whose verdure lies dead ; 
For Memory twili come, though her progress be slow, 
To poison each pleasure, each joy overthrow; 

Till thy spirit doth faint in its wearisome way, 
And will long to be freed from its cumbersome clay. 
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BY H. N. O'BRIEN. 


TueEy stood together by the brink of the little 
lake, gazing on its placid bosom, watching its 
tiny, rippling waves wash themselves on its 
pebbly shore. Moonlight fell on the water, and 
shed a pale halo around that young girl’s head, 
and gave a holy radiance to the pure, sweet, 
uplifted face. 

The elder of the two, who stood there, was a 
man with hair black as the raven’s wing; and 
eyes black as death ; with a rather fair complex- 
ion, in strong contrast; with lips indicative of 
indecision and lack of firmness. Even in the full 
moonlight, one might have perceived a sinister 
look in the eyes, and if a well-skilled physiogno- 
mist, ho would have noticed lines about the eyes 
and mouth that betokened cruelty of disposition 
and lack of principle. A man perhaps of 
twehty-four years. 

The young girl who stood by his side was in 
strong contrast to her lover. A broad, low brow, 
shaded by a wealth of golden curls, eyes that 
beamed with love’s pure radiance, large, blue, 
deep blue eyes, whose lids were fringed with 
long, pale, golden lashes ; complexion fair as a 


a 
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water-lily ; a little, wistful rosebud of a mouth, 
and a dimpled chin. The young girl had seen 
but sixteen Mays with their sunshine and flowers. 
She knew little of the world, and judging others 
by her own pure heart, she thought everybody 
good, and the world very beautiful. 

They stood by the little glimmering lake, and 
behind them arose a small mountain, or what a 
traveller would call a large hill. It comprised 
several acres of land, two or three orchards, a 
wooded glen, two or three ravines, and some 
wild scenery. On its summit was perched a 
small cottage, whose form was plainly outlined, 
for behind it were tall forest trees. That cottage 
was the home of the young girl, and there her 
lover, a young city gentleman, had boarded dur- 
ing the summer. 

‘““To-day, dear Bessie, I received a letter from 
home, desiring my presence, directly. I have 
lingered longer than I meant to, in your moun- 
tain home. From June till September, think of 
it, Bessie! Almost four long months, and I 
have been with you every day. Happy months 
to me, Bessie. Were they so to you?” 

The young girl sighed, and tears welled up to 
her sweet blue eyes, as she tremulously asked : 

“When will you return, dear George ?” 

The young man twirled his watch-chain about 
his fingers ® moment, neryously grasped the 
broad gold seal which dangled from it, and then 
as if wishing to be rid of a troublesome load, 
answered : 

“Why, Bessie, you see my business will need 
my attention, and it may be I can’t come back 
tili next June.” 

‘“‘Heavens!” exclaimed the girl, faintly. 
“Bat George, dear George, take me with you! 
I beg of you, if you love me, take me with you !” 

“Impossible, Bess, you don’t know what you 
ask.” 

The poor girl sat down on a huge stone near, 
and rocking herself to and fro, sobbed aloud. 
Her distress overcame the young man, and he 
clasped her in his arms. 

“« My poor Bessie! Do you loveme so? I 
will come back to you in a few days, and you 
must have everything ready, so that we can be 
married quickly and quietly, and then we will 
go to our city home. I will take good care of 
my little, mountain blossom, that she fade not in 
the city. But, Bess, how pale and thin you’ve 
grown, did you know it?” And ho held her off 
a little, so that tho moonbeams might fall on her 
face. 

“Yes, George, I know it, but I am happy 
now. When—when will you return?” she ask- 
ed, timidly, as her head nestled on his breast. 
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“Let me see; today is Thursday. I must 
go to-morrow, for I have a case on hand in the 
city, which promises well. IfI gain it, you will 
be proud of me, Bessie. I must arrange things 
for your coming, get a little house, and farnish 
it—yes, Bess, I’ll be here two weeks from to-day. 
Now am I not good?” he asked, kissing her 
bright, happy face. ‘Am I not the best man in 
the world ?” 

“Yes, the best, the best and dearest,” answer- 
ed the trusting girl, earnestly. 

*‘Tt’s eleven o'clock, sure as we're alive, puss. 
What would the old folks say, if they knew of 
our stolen meetings by the lake? Say, Bess. 
I suppose they think their little girl abed and 
asleep, hours ago? These moonlight walks are 
very pleasant, Pussy. All the better for being 
stolen. By the way, Bess, perhaps the old 
man—” 

“He is my father, George; don’t speak so of 
him,’’ remonstrated Bessie, firmly. 

“Well, then, little Bess, if your father hasn’t 
much money, and of course he hasn’t much be- 
side the mountain, you must accept a trifle from 
me, by way of wedding finery.” 

“No, George, father will give me enough for 
that.” 

“But he is a close-fisted old farmer, Bess. Do 
accept this !’’ And he opened a plethoric pock- 
et-book, but Bessie, with pride, rejected it. 

“TI bought this for you some days ago, 
Bessio,” he said, taking from a vest pocket a 
little box, which he opened and displayed to her 
sparkling eyes, a fine gold chain, to which was 
attached a locket, containing a picture of him- 
self, and by the side of the locket, dangled asmall 
agate cross, tipped with gold. She bowed her 
head, and he clasped the chain about the fair 
throat. 

“Don’t take it off, Bessie, till Icome!”’ he said. 

“Never, tillI die. As long as I live, I’ll wear 
it, George.” 

“I didn’t think it would please you so much. 
I am glad I bought it. So you are fond of jew- 
elry, like the rest of your sex, Bessie, I see.” 

“It is beautiful, George, but I prize it because 
you théught of me, down at the village, and be- 
cause you gave it me.” <A vivid blush came 
over the sweet, pale face. 

“ Thought of you! Ah, darling, how could 
I help it? Your sweet young beauty would 
haunt any one. By the way, down at the village, 
the call you the Mountain Lily? Did you know 
it, Bess?’ The crimsoned face answered him. 

“We ought to go home. I’m certain it’s 
twelve ; yes, there goes the village-clock. Mother 
might go to my room, and then—” 
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“Yes, we ought to go. Come on, Bess. 

With light heart and light step, Bessie follow- 
ed her lover up the hill, until, turning, he offered 
his arm and they walked up the path together. 
Arrived at the cottage door, they gave one look 
out on the village, sleeping by the side of the 
lake. One look at the lake, then with fond 
kisses, they parted for the night. 

In her own lonely, quiet room, Bessie sat by 
the window and tried to think. But the pang of 
approaching separation, and the joy of feeling 
he would return 80 soon, mingled together in her 
girlish brain, and at last she knelt and offered up 
her simple, childlike prayer. 


Bessie had been snugly in bed but a few mo- 
ments, when her mother entered, bearing a candle 
in her hand. 

“Are you awake, Bessie ?”’ 

“ Yes, mother.” 

“Don’t you hear a noise anywhere? I didn’t 
know but you were sick, child. But I guess 
the noise was from Mr. Claire’s room. These 
city people don’t go to bed a bit early. There 
he is a burnin’ candles, till most morning. Didn’t 
you hear a noise, Bess ?” 

To the girl’s listening ears came a low, hum- 
ming noise, a love-song they loved to sing to- 
gether. She knew it, but simply answered : 

“ Probably he isn’t sleepy, mother.” 

You look as if you’d been skairt out of your 
senses, Bess. Your cheeks and lips are whiter 
than your pillow. Go to sleep now; I’m sorry 
I woke you up. Good-night, child.” 

Bessie slept little that night. She rose early 
to assist her mother and “ Cousin Nancy,” a tall, 
stout specimen of a mountain maid, aged about 
thirty-five. She was not surprised at being call- 
ed into the little sitting-room, an hour after break- 
fast. Her parents and her lover had had a con- 
versation of short duration, and Bessie was called 
to decide. 

“Do you want this city chap, Bess ?”’ asked 
her father. ‘‘Take your choico between him 
and Alvan Guy, who loves you more than his 
life. Come, be quick, Bess. Do you love him ?”’ 

The blue veins seemed to grow larger and 
almost convulsed; their workings coyld be seen 
through the pure, transparent skin, but holding 
one little, sun-browned hand to George, sho said: 

“J love him.” 

“ Very well. You can have her on the day 
you appointed,’’ answered the farmer, turning to 
his guest, well pleased at his daughter’s good 
fortune. So it was settled. 

With tears and sadness and hopes, the lovers 
parted. Bessie accompanied him down the hill 
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and in e quiet nook, by the lake, a spot where 
they had spent hours together, they took their 
last embrace. 

Her parents were pleased at Bessie’s choice ; 
pleased that their daughter should wed the hand- 
some, wealthy lawyer, and extensive preparations 
were made for a bridal, for though farmers and 
plain people, yet the Murrays associated with the 
village-people, and on the wedding of their only 
child, were determined ‘‘to have things as nice 
as anybody.” , 

Caroling sweet songs, love-tunes, snatches of 
gay melodies, learned of her city lover, Bessie 
passed her time away. She wandered through 
the ravines, sat hours by the shores of the lake, 
in the nook they had named ‘‘ The Retreat,” and 
through the glen. She gathered apples and 
peaches in the orchards, for it was early Septem- 
ber, and read again and again the volumes of 
poems he had given her. She would look at the 
picture in the locket, with a sweet sad smile for 
hours. She could not sew, and her mother’s 
broad, good-natured face would be smiling ten- 
derly at her, a dozen times a day. 

“‘T know jest how she feels, Naucy,’’ she said, 
one day, when her niece spoke of it. “I remem- 
ber how I felt when I was engaged.” * 

On every side Bessie met with kindness. Sly 
glances and significant smiles brought blushes to 
her pale cheek, many atime, at the village, when 
purchasing little articles of ornament, such as 
‘would not be needed in her mountain home. 

The appointed Thursday, a delicious, dreamy 
say, came, and Bessie Murray awaited her lover 
at “The Retreat.” She heard the engine-whistle, 
the noise of the departing train; she waited an 
hour and he came not. Northatday. The next 
morning brought a letter, saying he was ill, but 
would come soon. Hushed were Bessie’s songs 
now. Mute her gay, girlish voice. The smile 
gone from the pale, childish lips, and, alas, the 
light from her young heart. 

The sad autumn wore away, still he came not. 
“Tilness detained him; he would come very 
soon.” The snows of winter covered the valley 
and mountain, but his interminable illness still 
detained him. Bessie shut herself up in her 
room entirely, coming out only to her meals. 
The pale golden ringlets seemed to grow thinner, 
certainly the face did. And O, far whiter. Her 
youth had gone forever. Her life seemed a 
desert, and the poor, young thing, who should 
been have merry and gay, grew piteous in her 
repression of suffering. 

A dreadful thought one day came to good 
“Cousin Nancy,” one stormy, dark, wild day, 
in early March, a thought which would never 
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have come to the poor child’s doting parents, 
and with an indignant self-rebuke, Nancy dis- 
mnissed it. Bessie was lying on the low, chintz 
covered couch, in the kitchen ; her long curls 
astreaming over the low pillow, and partially 
veiling her face. The thin, transparent lids 
were closed over the eyes. She was not sleep- 
ing, but suffering keenly. Though very delicate, 
she was unused to pain, beyond the universal 
head-ache. 

In the afternoon she was unable to lie there, 
and so retired to her own room and bed. Night 
came on, « furious, wild, mad March night, and 
the wind howled, and moaned, and shook the 
cottage on Mount Murray, and bent the tall trees, 
and broke many a smaller one. The winds 
drove the snéw about, and piled it up, and sent 
it in eddying whirls, and tossed it in huge drifts. 
Through the loud, angry tones of the mad wind, 
floated a low, sad under-tone, a moaning, piteous 
wail, and on that dreadful March night a child 
was born on Mount Murray—a child to George 
Claire and Bessie Murray. 

The parents were overwhelmed. They had 
not even suspected it. They had thought their 
childish, clinging Bessie so pure, so angel-like— 
alas! The blow fell heavily. The father, with 
his strong pride, sternly refused to go in and see 
his daughter, saying, while his coarse, honest 
face paled : 

' “$he is the first Murray who ever disgraced 
her family, and she is no daughter of mine, 
henceforth.” 

Mrs. Murray had a woman’s heart. She had 
pride, too, as much as had her husband; this 
blow cut her to the heart, but she hud a mother’s 
love, and when she looked on the little golden- 
haired girl she had often rocked to sleep on her 
knee, she could not shut her out of her heart, 
even though a tiny babe nestled on that child’s 
bosom, and that child was unwedded. 

The March days lengthened into April ones, 
when the days were alternately sunny and 
showery. Bessie still kept her room, her father 
would not see her. He grew irritable, and often 
the poor girl heard his voice in angry tones to- 
wards her mother—a thing which was new to 
Bessie; her father was not wont to be cross and 
captious. 

“Cousin Nancy” and Mrs. Murray were kind 
to the poor child; they tried to converse with 
her; read to her; brought her papers to read. 
Mr. Murray refused to go to the village, so 
‘¢Cousin Nancy ” bought the family groceries, 
and often brought books and papers to poor 
Bessie. 

Tho story of “the Mountain Lily’s ”’ fall was 
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the talk of the village. Some moralized, some 
wondered, some “ always knew it would be so,” 
some talked severely about it, some pitied, and 
one wept. Young Allan Grey, a youth of twen- 


ty, and a sincere lover of Bessie, was almost. 


heart-broken, and wept himself sick. Bessie had 
repeatedly written to George, and one May day 
an answer came. After handing it to her, Nan- 
cy left her, with her babe on her knees. Bessie 
read it. 


“Miss Bessrz Murray :—As in your last 
_ letter to me, you seemed to express a doubt as to 
my illness, 1 beg to assure you that your half- 
surmise is correct. I am notill, nor have I been. 
On the contrary, I am in excellent health. You 
will understand from what I have now said, that 
want of inclination alone has kept me from you. 
I wish our acquaintance to end here, Miss Mur- 
ray, as I have a decided distaste for entering the 
life of a Benedict. As to the child, call her what 
you will, so not by my name. I will provide for, 
and educate her. I'll send the money to you, 
for I must say I never wish to see you. I beg 
leave, also, to inform you, that any further letters 
you may send, will be resurned unopened. 
‘Your obedient servant, 
GEORGE CLAIRE.” 


The letter dropped from her nerveless fingers. 
She laid her babe on the pillow, and all night 
long she sat by the window, thinking. It was 
the eve of her birthday, too; on the morrow she 
would be seventeen. Sometimes, during that 
dreary night, she moaned, and when her little 
one awakened, she took her tenderly in her arms, 
as tenderly as if the child had been legally born 
to her. 

The next day was warm, bright and sunny, 
very like June. For the first time for months the 
poor girl determined to go down to “ The Retreat.” 
Her mother thought it would do her good, and 
smiled sadly. as she wrapped her shawl around 
her, and tied on the little, pale-blue hood. 

Bessie’s figure was short and slender. Her 
baby lay sleeping on her bed, and Bessie took 
her up and folded herin her arms. She kissed 
the baby-brow passionately, tearfully, then laid 
her down tenderly. On the table under an open 
Bibleshe laid three notes, and then tottered out 
into the kitchen. 

Her father had not seen her since her baby’s 
birth ; he stood in the kitchen, and as she came 
out he gazed at her with stern, unforgiving face, 
and then walked out into the garden. Her 
wasted form, her thin, pale face, her large blue 
eyes, beaming with strange lustre, made an im- 
pression on him, and fearing he would relent he 
left the house. 

“Be careful, Bessie. Put on these rubbers— 
the ground may be a little damp. Walk slowly, 
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and don’t go far, my child,” said her mother, 
kissing her. 

Cousin Nancy’s eyes filled as she looked at the 
girl, and she too kissed her. 

‘*¢ Shan’t I go with you, Bessie?” she asked. 

“No, I thank you, Nannie, Iam strong enough 
to go alone,” she answered, smiling pitifully. 

She slowly wandered down the dear familiar 
path. When she sat on the rock in “The Re- 
treat’ she thought long and sadly. Her mind 
went back to the time when a bright, laughing 
child she had tossed pebbles in the lake; she 
thought of her merry rides with Allan Grey, of 
walks with him on the shore; she thought of the 
days when she was thedight of home, the joy of 
her parents; she thought of the days when the 
Mountain Lily was gladly welcomed everywhere ; 
she thought of the time when she first had learned 
to love George Claire and of the miserable days 
that followed. She thought of the past and 
present, of a now life which must be darkened 
by a knowledge of her shame ; she thought of that 
cruel letter the night before, and her burden 
seemed heavier than she could bear. She read 
again that fatal letter. She remembered it was 
her seventeenth birthday, and on such days she 
was wont to make resolutions for the future, 
but she had none to make now. She grew 
bewildered. | 

‘IT was happy once, was I not?” she asked 
aloud, pressing her hand to her hot, throbbing 
brow. “I think I was happy once; I am most 
sure of it. I believe I’d be happy if I were 
dead—I’m most sure of it. Why can’t I die? 
God gives us all that privilege, don’t he? IJ’d 
better die. Father hates me; I’m a disgrace to 
mother and Nancy, and to that little thing, too. 
I’d better be dead, unless God hates me, too.” 

A wild light gleamed in her beautiful eyes, the 
light of lunacy, perhaps. It may be in that 
fearful hour, the reason that had so far been 
hers—the light which so far had guided her— 
went out in darkness. An hour later,Allan Grey, 
with several companions, rowed toward “.The! 
Retreat,” for the water was deeper there, and 
they saw something gleaming under the waves. 
They lifted her, with her clinging garments, her 
dripping hair, her cold, pale face, and the little 
blue hood thrown back, and sadly, with tears, 
Allan Grey held her dear head, as they carried 


her up Mount Murray. 


‘© One more unfortunate, 
Weary of breath 
Rashly importunate 

Gone to her death! 


‘¢'Pake her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young and so fair! 
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‘* Owning her weakness, 
‘Her evil behaviour, | 
And leaving with meekness 
Her sins to her Saviour!” 


When Mr. Murray entered his kitchen, half an 
hour later, and saw no one there; when he went 
into the bedroom adjoining, where he heard 
voices, and saw on her bed, his dead child, he 
gave a startled, agonized look, and kneeling 
there, took her little hand, sobbing : 

‘Look up at your old father, Bessie! I do 
forgive you, Pussy. O, look up, and say you 
forgive my harshness, my cruelty! Bessie, Bes- 
sie, my child! O, if I’d been a true father, 
only kind to you, my Bessie, my lamb !” 

And the little babe opened her eyes wonder- 
ingly. There stood Allan Grey, with convulsed 
form and streaming eyes. Mrs. Murray lay by 
her dead darling, nerveless. Her husband, weep- 
ing and sobbing, reproaching himself and calling 
on Bessie by such sweet names, and with a 
strength of affection, of which he was till then 
unaware. Nancy stood, with the babe in her 
arms, raining tears on its young face. The other 
men stood near the door, hats in hands, yet shed- 
ding sincere tears. 

They buried her on Mount Marray, under a 
tall tree, and near “‘ The Retreat.” Nancy wrote a 
stern letter to George Claire, telling him all about 
it. He never answered the letter, but he carried 
a fearfulload of remorse with him ever after. 

A day after writing to him, Nancy found the 
three letters which Bessie had. left. 
addressed to ‘‘ George Claire,” and she sent it 
without a word; but the letter explained itself, 
and when he had read it, he arose, staggering as 
if blind. 

Te second letter was addressed to her parents, 
and weeping they read it. Her father groaned 
as he read where she begged him to forgive her 
when she was dead, though he could not in life. 
She said, touchingly, that she did not blame him 
for hating the sight of her—she hated herself— 
and at the last, with a wild, mournful pathos, 
she implored them to give to her babe the love 
of which she was unworthy, to take her innocent 
child in her stead, and God would bless them in 
the little one. ‘Call my baby ‘ Georgia Claire,’” 
she said, at the last, and with tears they named 
her after her unworthy father. 

The years sped on, and the young child grew. 
There was something strange about her. She 
was peculiar, odd in her ways, expressions and 
manners. The Murrays loved her as they had 
loved poor, golden-haired Bessie, though not 
with equal pride. If strangers ever came to 
Mount Murray, if people from the village called 
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there, they could not say, “This is Bessie’s 
child,” and on such occasions she was always 
neglected. Her keen eyes noted the difference, 
and her sharp brain was set to work to find ont 
the why, for she knew nothing of her birth. 

At eight years of age, Georgia Claire was truly 
astrange child. Her childhood faintly shadowed 
forth her womanhood. She resembled neither 
parent in any respect. She had not the indecis- 
ion of her father, nor the gentle, yielding dispo- 
sition of the mother. She was neither black- 
eyed, nor blue-eyed. Her complexion was 
neither fair like her father’s, nor soft, snowy 
white like her mother’s. 

Her hair was dark, a rich, heavy dark. Her 
forehead was higher than either parent’s, and 
broad, eyebrows finely arched, nose perfect, 
mouth small, with thin lips, threaded with crim- 
son. A clear, dark, colorless complexion, with 
something rich about it. Her ears were small, 
very prettily shaped. Her hands were small, 
very small, and so were her feet. These latter 
were short, narrow, and arched so high that they 
would have won the admiration of an Arab 
instantly. 

Her most beautiful features were her eyes. 
They were glorious, starry eyes, large, dark, 
sometimes of a dusky splendor, reminding one 
of tropic nights, again shining and beaming with 
unearthly beauty; lustrous eyes, from which a 
great soul looked out. Her form was small, 
slender, willowy. She was graceful, too, and. 
quick in her movements. Restless and inquir- 
ing, with a keen intellect, and a strong love for 
the beautiful. 

In disposition she was very peculiar. She 
could love or hate with an intensity of which we 
northerners have little idea; and though she was 
a northerner, she might have been an Asiatic. 
She was passionate, impetuous, impulsive and 
wayward. Her moods: varied; sometimes she 
was gentle, sometimes a terror to the household. 
A lamb, sometimes, and sometimes a tigress. 

Already a talent for satire and sarcasm was 
developed in the child, and she sometimes 
poured forth biting, cutting words that might 
goad others to desperation, while her mocking 
laugh rang on the ear. When eight years old, 
she was sent down to the village to school, and 
morning and night tripped down and up Mount 
Murray. Yet not tripped. She loved the glen, 
the ravines, and she would bound from rock to 
rack, with the fleetness of a chamois, and send 
back a laugh in answer to the commands and be-. 
seechings of her grandfather. Though the way 
was longer, she generally went that way to 
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Her questions of her parents were always re- 
pelled by her grand-parents and Cousin Nancy, 
but she could not always remain ignorant. 
With other children, some much older than her- 
self, she was wandering on the shores of the 
lake one day, when they came to “ The Retreat.” 
It was noon, and the child always took her dinner 
to school. 

‘‘There’s where she was drowned,” said one 
boy. 

“Who?” interrogated Georgia. 

“The Mountain Lily.” 

“The Mountain Lily! What was that?” 

“‘ A beautiful girl they called ‘The Mountain 
Lily.’ Father told me she drowned herself 
here,” returned the boy. 

‘Drowned herself? How awful!” And the 
child’s eyes dilated and shone with the brilliancy 
of stars. ‘‘ What was her other name ?”’ 

“Stop, Willie,” said a larger boy, who had 
vainly been making signstohim. ‘“ Don’t speak 
of it—it’s tuo gloomy.” 

“No it isn’t,” cried Georgia, “and I will 
know, 50 tell me this minute, Willie Brown !” 

“I don’t know any more, Georgia, indeed I 
don’t.” 

“You do, Jamie. Tell me!” the child cried, 
turning to the larger boy. 

“Tdo? Why, Georgia—I—” 

“Tell me this moment!” 


The boy hesitated, but the others cried, “Tell | 


her, tell her; she ought to know.” 
“Her name was Bessie Murray,” said the 


boy. 
‘Bessie Murray!” The child’s face was as 
white as if dead. “What did she drown 


herself for 2” 

There was a general silence. 

“ Bessie Murray! Was she married ?” 

et No.”’ . 

“Am TI her little girl?” 

“Yes.” 

“You lie, Jamie Collins! My name is 
Georgia Claire—” 

“Your father’s name was.” 

“And my mother’s, too.” 

“No, Georgia, it was not.” 

“When did it happen ?” 

“ One May day eight years ago.” 

“ You needn’t feel so grand, Georgia Claire, 
any more. You are no better than other folks, 
no, nor s0 good,” said a boy near, sneeringly, for 
Georgia was very proud, and had offended the 
lad. 

The next moment he lay on his back, and 
Georgia, disdaining to touch a prostrate foe, 
bounded away towards the ravine, unheeding the 
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children’s call to come back. Imperfectly com- 
prehending this shadow that hung over her, her 
proud spirit was stung by the sneering tone of 
the lad. She hated herself, she hated everybody. 
Bounding from rock to rock, or sitting in some 
little niche, she spent the afternoon. When it 
began to grow dark, she went home, to find the 
family waiting supper for her. That night she 
astonished good Cousin Nancy by asking, when 
that lady thought her asleep : 

‘‘ Was my mother’s name Bessie Marray ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,”’ answered the astonished woman. 

“ Did she drown herself ?”’ 

“Go to sleep, Georgia. 
questions.” 

“‘I say, Cousin Nancy, did my mother drown 
herself ?”” 

Cousin Nancy was perplexed, but knowing the 
nature of the child, and that if »he didn’t answer 
her, she would arouse the house, and not rest till 
she did know, so she finally said : 

“‘ Yes, sho did.” 

“< What for 2” 

Another perplexing question; but Cousin 
Nancy was not permitted to think in peace, and 
finally she told the child the whole sad story. 
She might not have done wisely, but she was not 
possessed of tact enough to evade these pertina- 
cious inquiries, and thus Georgia learned the 
truth, and felt it in after years. 

“« She left a letter for you—it has never been 
opened — you can read it when you are old 
enough,” remarked Cousin Nancy, as she turned 
over to i to sleep. 

From that time the child oer strangely 
thoughtful, and irregular in her attendance at 
the village school, sometimes wandering away 
two or three miles. No one dared cope with her 
strong will, her unsovernable tumper. 


Don’t ask such 


Offended by her teacher’s rebuke one day, 
Georgia left her seat, put on her little white sun- 
bonnet, and as her teacher sternly commanded 
her to return, she sent back a defiant laugh that 
exasperated him, and walked quietly away. 
The teacher followed with undignified haste, and 
then the child hopped along, like a bird, bowing 
when she turned round; he ran, but strong man 
as he was, he was but a mean match fur the agile 
mourtain child: She bounded away in the dis- 
tance, and the scholars seemed to echu her laugh 
when the crest-fallen teacher returned. 

Georgia knew she had done wrong,. but she 
had no fear of consequences. With fear of any 
kind she was totally unacquainted. Her strolls 
were extended out into the country a long way. 
Fields of green were on every side, and Georgia, 
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walking in the road, intent on seeing each side 
at once, was enjoying it finely. 

The village, at the foot of Mount Murray, was 
a place of resort to tired city-dwellers, and many 
of the families had taken boarders. Absorbed 
in her own thoughts, Georgia heard not the sound 
of wheels, and was nearly run over by a pair of 
powerful, black horses ere their driver was able 
to check them. She was stunned for a moment, 
but on looking up recognized the equipage as 
belonging to the most aristocratic of the city 
people. A head, which was looking out of the 
window, was drawn back, but a lady-like voice 
commanded : | 

“ John, put the child in here !” 

A boy. at the back of the carriage, as footman, 
sprang down, and having opened the door, placed 
the child therein. The driver whipped his 
horses, and they were on their way again, in the 


same direction. Georgia sat vis-a-vis to the afis- 
tocratic lady, but lifted her glorious eyes. 
fearlessly. 


“‘ Where were you going, little girl?” 

“To take 2 walk,” was the self-possessed 
answer. 

“Where do you live ?” 

“On Mount Murray.” 

‘‘And have you walked all this. distance ? 
What’s your name ?” 

The child lifted her eyes, and the lady looked 
in astonishment at their splendor, but she said, 
defiantly : 

“My name is Georgia Claire. I am Mr. 
Maurray’s grand-daughter.” 

“ Are you an orphan, dear?” asked the lady, 
interested ia this strange child. 

“T am,” retarned Georgia, in a voice so 
choked, so strange, so hard, that the lady bent 
toward her in surprise and pity. 

“Where are you going *” began the child. 

“Tam out driving—I go every day—to no 
place in particular. Mount Murray is a pleasant 
spot ; you love it, don’t you ?” 

“Some. But when I grow larger I’m _ going 
away off, somewhere.” And the child looked 
wistfully out of the window. “What is your 
name ?”’ she demanded, suddenly. 

“Mrs. Courtenaye. I am staying at the hotel 
in the village.” 

“ Are you an orphan ?”’ queried Georgia. 

“ An orphan, a widow, and childless,” said 
the lady, sadly. 

The child looked at her, watched a tear fall 
silently, then sprang to her side, and clasping 
her arms around the lady’s neck, she kissed her 
fervently, then as if abashed, shrank back to her 
seat. The lady looked at her intently. Her 
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proud, handsome features were lighted with in- 
terest for this little one. 

“Why did you kiss me?” 

“Because,” said Georgia, and her eyes were 
blinded by a strange mist, “I pity you. It’s 
dreadful to be an orphan. Did—did your 
mother drown herself?” _ 

“No, child; why ask such a strange 
question ?”” 

“‘ Nothing—I—I only wondered.” 

The carriage had turned another road, and 
now the road swept around Mount Murray. 
Here Georgia alighted,and Mrs. Courtenaye’s eyes 
followed her as she bounded from rock to rock of 
the deep ravine, followed her with a sigh. On 
returning to the hotel, Mrs. Courtepaye called her 
gossipping landlady to her private parlor, and 
from her lips learned the sad story. In conclu- 
sion, the good dame remarked : 

‘‘Her grandparents love her, but they are 
ashamed to have her around. I believe they’d 
send her away, if they could, though they would 
miss her. She is troublesome, too, and always 
reminded them of poor little Bessie.” 

The next day the city lady strolled up Mount 
Murray. There was a winding carriage-drive, 
but she wished her advent there to be quiet, nev- 
ertheless, ordering her driver to come for her ag 
sunset. 

Mrs. Murray met her at the door, and gave 
her a seat in the kitchen, betraying surprise at the 
visit. Mrs. Murray was a woman of, perhaps, 
fifty years, with hair of an iron-gray, face 
strongly marked by lines of character, ‘though 
very plain, and her form was tall and angular. 
Where little, slender, short Bessie received hor 
beauty was a mystery—certainly not by inherit- 
ance. The good Mrs. Murray stood to hear 
what her visitor should say, but that lady, by a 
graceful gesture, induced her to seat herself. 

“«Ts your little grand-daughter at home, Mrs. 
Murray?’ asked the guest, courteously. 

“Well, I don’t know,”? was the embarrassed 
reply. ‘She ran away from school yesterday, 
and the master came up last night to see about 
it. He was angry, and so was the child, and she 
vows she never’ll go to him a day again. She’s 
in the gully, likely as not.” 

“Can’t you compel her to go?” asked the 
astonished lady. = 

“‘Compel her? No one can do that. She 
wont do anything but what she wants to. She’s 
a queer child.” 

“She must be a great trouble to you, madam.” 

“‘No, she is not much, for she is not in the 
house half of the time. I can’t understand the 
child, I’m sure. I can’t do anything with her.’ 
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“Why don’t you send her away to school ?” 

Mrs. Marray smoothed her apron as she 
replied : a 

“No one can govern her. They’d send her 
home in a week. Besides, we are not rich peo- 
ple; we’ve only got Mount Murray, and we 
don’t lay up much for old age, not so much as 
husband wants to.” 

“ Why not give her away,madam? It might 
be a good thing; you are growing old, end she 
needs 2, strong hand to guide her.” ' 

“I know it,” sighed Mrs. Murray. “I’m 
growin’ old; I feel it. I have teches of the 
rheumatiz very often, and ghe plagues me half to 
death sometimes. But who’d want such a child? 
She’s a perfect imp, but then I’d hate to give her 
away.” = 

“Give her to me,” said Mrs. Courtenaye, 
eagerly. ‘I will be a mother to her, and educate 
her.” 

““We couldn’t let her go,” answered the old 
lady, decidedly. 

“ You are growing old, as you say, and if you 


know she is cared for without troubling you, | 


your life will be pleasanter. You want your 
Bessie’s child to be—” 

“Don’t—don’t!” begged Mrs. Murray, her 
apron at her eyes. 

The end of the conference would have been an 
abrupt denial of Mrs. Courtenaye’s request, but 
the farmer himself, entering, began to argue with 
his wife, and after telling her as little as possible, 
yet as much as was necessary, of the child’s 
history, they decided to give her to the city 
lady. : 

' The child shall decide,” said Mrs. Murray, 
going to the door and calling. 

' No one answering, she walked through the 
garden, past the small grove of forest trees, then 
screamed : 

“Georgia! Georgia! Georgia !”’ 

Mrs. Courtenaye stood in the door, impatient 
to see the child, which she was to have, and 
wondering if her singular beauty were not-a 
freak of her own imagination. Expecting, there- 
fore, a plain, country child, she began blaming 
herself for her precipitation, and working herself 
into a fit of impatience. 

Mrs. Marray’s repeated calis were at length 
answered by their object’s abrupt and unexpected 
emerging from the ravine, leaping wildly from 
rock to’ rock, and then, when on terra firma, 
standing still and erect @s a young Indian. 

She wore a dress of pink gingham, short and 
full. The little red shawl her grandmother had 
insisted on her wearing, was tied around her 
waist, as a sash. -Her bonnet hung on one arm, 
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and her short, dark hair was tossed about, or ly 
ing in close curls all over her small head, in her 
eyes, on her cheeks. In one hand she held a 
tiny bow and arrow, evidently of her own con- 
struction. Looking fearlessly upon the group a 
moment, the young huntress stood, then hopping 
carelessly toward them, she yet appeared perfectly 
indifferent to their presence. 

If Mrs. Courtenaye had admired the dusty, 
tired child of the day before, she almost held her 
breath now.. A flush of delight passed over her 
fine face. She was delighted. She was young, 
scarcely twenty-five, but-she was a haughty, aristo- 
cratic, fashionable city lady. This child touched 
her heart. 

“Don’t you remember me, dear ?” shé asked, 
holding out her hand. 

The child: simply bowed as she took the prof: 
fered member, and then dropped it. 

“Can’t you speak? Answer’ the lady, 
Georgia,”’ commanded Mr. Murray, determined 
to keep up a show of authority before the 


‘stranger. 


The child’s lip curled haughtilp a smile just 


_lingered about the tiny mouth, on the thin lips, 
but she spoke not. 


“Mind me, Georgia, speak to the lady! 
Answer her question !”’ persisted her grandfather. 

Georgia threw back her head, and answered 
clearly : 

““T hear you! You needn’t talk allday. I 
wish you to know that I own my tongue, and 
will use it when I think best !”’ 

She would have turned away then—Mr. Mur- 
ray was angrily silent—but Mrs. Courtenaye 
said, kindly: ‘ 

““ Wouldn’t you like to go to the city and be 
my little girl, Georgia ?” 

Her eyes flashed brightly, as the child cried : 
“Shall I? Do you want me?” 

‘You may goif you want to. Do as you 
like,” said Mrs. Murray, with her apron at her 
oyes. 

Mrs. Courtenaye drew the child to her bosom, 
Georgia’s lips met hers, and that was the only 
way the child signified her decision to go. 


Georgia Claire was taken from Mount Mur- 
ray, with its clear, bracing air, wild scenery and 
mad freedom, to a luxurious city home. No 
longer did her feet tread over sanded floors or 
grassy turfs, but sank in deep piles of velvet, and 
the gorgeous pictures on that carpeting would 
delight one who loved color. Her voice rang 
fearlessly through the lofty rooms, whose frescoed 
ceilings, pendent lamps, elegant furniture, mas- 
ter-works of art, paintings, books and statuary 
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were all in contrast to the quiet cottage, with its 
plain adornings, on Mount Murray. The best 
masters of the different branches of study, of 
music and dancing, were provided for her direct- 
ly. She was introduced to Mra. Courtenaye’s 
fashionable friends, as her dear orphan niece, as 
she was, and also as Mrs. Courtenaye’s future 
heiress, and after due deliberation, the lady gave 
the child her maiden name, the name of her dear, 
dead brother, Percy. And very many thought 
the girl a daughter of George Percy. , 

In her city home she was known as Georgia 
Claire Percy. As the prospective heiress of her 
adopted aunt, she met with flattery and attention, 
until the bright, mountain child might have been 
spoiled. Her new home, however, was just what 
she needed. 

Her ungovernable temper, her fits of passion, 


her storms of fury, all were under control now.’ 


Her strong, untamed, unmastered will found 
another competent to cope with and gain the 
victory. Yet Mrs. Courtenaye grew to idolize 
the child and Georgia loved her passionately, 
with an intensity of which few people are capable. 
Sometimes they visited Mount Murray, and 
Georgia often remembered her grandparents 
and Cousin Nancy with gifts. 

Time passed on. It was Georgia’s sixteenth 
birthnight. A lovely March evening, bright with 
stars and fragrant with the perfume of flowers. 
Mrs. Courtenaye, who was always indulgent to 
her niece, had gathered together a large party 
to celebrate the event. 

Mrs. Courtenaye, robed in sable velvet—the 
weather was not warm—and shining with dia- 
monds, stood near the door, receiving her guests 
with quiet dignity. By her side, with quiet self- 
possession stood her niece, Georgia Claire Percy. 
Her figure had attained its full height, yet was 
not tall. Rather below medium height, perhaps, 
but slender, lithe, and with much of the willowy 
graco which had distinguished her childhood. 
Her thin lips wore a beautiful smile—one of 
strange power, but which rarely lingered there. 
Her rich, dark hair was decorated with pearls; 
her clear complexion showed the red blpod, as 
her cheek flushed sometimes. Her eyes, those 
glorious eyes, shaded by long, dark lashes, had 
far more of unearthly beauty than in her child- 
hood, and when thoughtful or sad, they would 
have made another weep. She possessed con- 
trol of her temper, completely; she was as 
passionate, impetuous, impalsive as when she 
bounded from crag to crag in the ravines of 
Mount Murray. But her usual expression was 
one of proud melancholy, and if one noticed it, 
she grew defiant. 


Poor child! As she had grown older, the 
knowledge of her birth had clouded her life ; had 
weighed on her proud, strange nature; and as 


she stood, listening to flattery and compliment, 


her eyes took a strange look, which might have 
awakened fear, had it been noticed, as she 
thought that were her early history known and 
she deprived of Mrs. Courtenaye’s prospective 
heiress-ship, she would be driven asa pariah from 
the fashionable assemblage. 

She possessed a wild, fascinating beauty, not 
only charming but bewitching, and she became 
emphatically the “Star of the Evening.” Not 
only was she beautiful but she possessed intellect 
—genius. She betrayed it in every flash of her 
lustrous eyes, in the curving of her proud lip, in 
the sweet, musical voice, in the sentiments to 
which she gave utterance. She wus witty too, 
and sarcastic, but she never, or rarely, used the 
latter gift to wound. 

She was unacquainted with most of the peo- 
ple who composed the gay party, and on this, 
her entrance into society, was introduced to 
many friends of Mrs. Courtenaye, who were 
strangers to her. 

‘‘Miss Percy, my niece, Mr. Clairemonde,” 
said Mrs. Courtenaye. 

The gentleman bowed, and Georgia, with 
serene self-possession began a conversation, at 
the same time, girlishly scanning his features. 
Her scrutiny was perfectly satisfactory. He was 
a man of perhaps twenty-eight years, strong, 
brave, 2 man among men. Tall, vigorous, noble- 
looking, with swarthy complexion, dark hair and 
dark, piercing eyes. He was intellectual, refined 
and gentlemanly ; noble and with a finely-strung 
nature. 

Her fresh, glowing, tropic beauty interested 
him, captivated him. He had never before seen 
a girl, with just such peculiarities, with her 


Strange, wayward nature; she was an enigma, 


and he deteymined to study her, but down in his 
heart was a new, strange, undefined feeling which 
he did not attempt to analyze. 
They were talking, on topics far above the 
ordinary comprehension, and, delightedly, he was — 
watching the glowing of her strange eyes, the 
eager movement of the lips, when Mrs. Courte- 
naye introduced a gentleman as Mr. Claire. 
Georgia was unused to society and unacquaint- 
ed with her aunt’s gentlemen acquaintance, and 
this was the first time she had seen Mr. Claire. 
Mrs. Courtenaye had not Mie most remote idea 
that the city lawyer and Bessie Marray’s un- 
principled lover were one. The story had been 
shortened in telling it to her; the Murrays did 
not explain much, and consequently she was 
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ignorant of what Georgia was certain when she 
saw him. Her cheek paled ; her eye grew cold, 
and she shivered as she met his admiring gaze. 

‘My niece, Miss Percy, is fond of books of 
travel, and I am sure your descriptions would be 
more entertuining. Mr. Claire has lately return- 
ed from Europe, my love,”’ said Mrs. Courtenaye, 
with a bend of her stately head. 

Georgia bowed quietly, with a strong effort to 
recover her composure, and when she addressed 
Mr. Claire, her cold, haughty manner was in 
strong contrast to the manner she exhibited to 
Mr. Clairemonde. Evidently her proud air 
piqued the former gentleman, who began to 
make himself agreeable, or rather attempted so 
to do. 

In Georgia’s heart was a sincere scorn for her 
father, and when she thought of the courtly ways, 
the handsome face that had ruined poor Bessie, 
that scorn deepened almost into batred. In 
thinking of it the blood boiled in her veins. 

‘‘ Quite a constellation of beauties,’”’ said Mr. 
Claire, ‘and I bow before the brightest star of 
all,’”’—with a gentle inclination of the head. 

As Georgia was certain, it was indeed George 
Claire, the unprincipled lover of poor Bessie 
Murray. She recognized him from the descrip- 
tion she had extorted from ‘Cousin Nancy,’ 
and by remarks which he made in regard to his 
residence. He had changed little, but looked as 
if he had battled with the the world ; prosperous, 
but not happy. It may be a sweet, sad, pale 
face, framed in golden, gleaming curls, with be- 
seeching, heaven-blue eyes, haunted him ; it may 
be, he remembered a small grave on Mount Mur- 
ray, and a true, gentle, innocent heart under the 
sod. It may he that ever to him floated the fra- 
grance of spring violets, Bessie’s favorite flower, 
one with which he had often decked her, and per- 
haps he knew that under a bed of green grass, 
studded with blue violets, slept a sunny head that 
had lain on his heart in fond love, It may be 
that the piteous wailings in her last letter still 
rnng in his ears and haunted him. 

Nothing warned him that the strange, wildly- 
beautiful girl was aught“to him; she enthralled 
him completely, but he did not imagine that 
she was anything more than the niece of Mrs. 
Courtenaye. He supposed his own child was 
either dead, or a large, stout, raw-boned, ill-bred 
and worse-mannered country girl, whose un- 
grammatical talk and red, sun-burned, coarse face 
would give him a nervous fit, and shock his finer 
sensibilities. He never imagined her like poor 
Bessie, but a second edition of Cousin Nancy, 
only less refined, and more hoydenish, a homely, 
country romp. 


“Perhaps Miss Percy will think it strange for 
a man of my age and bachelor habits so to ad- 
mire beauty; but in truth the common type of 
beauty makes little impression on me. It takes 
something strange and startling,”—here Mr. 
Claire bowed admiringly—“ something beyond 
the ordinary style, to elicit my admiration.” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Claire, you seem not easily suit- 
ed. How do you like the blonde style, petite 
form, sunny curis, eyes like a summer sky and a 
bird-like yoice ?’’ asked Georgia, half sarcastically. 

His face convalsed a moment, then he answer- 
ed: 7 
“‘]—I do not particularly admire it. I have 
seen beautiful blondes, however.” | 

“‘ Any one in particular, sir? I would like to 
know whom your fastidious taste pronounces 
beautifal.”” 

“No one of whom you ever heard. Only a 
little mountain girl, who doubtless gave up the 
ghost before you were born,” answered Claire, 
with an attempt at playfulness. 

Georgia’s face darkened. A _ thunder-cloud 
hung over her splendid brow. Her fathomless 
eyes were shadowed, but underneath the shadows 
was a strange, unearthly radiance, like stars seen 
through a veil. 

‘“‘ What was the lady’s name ?” she asked, with 
uplifted eyes. 

The glory of those eyes entranced him, and, 
hardly knowing what he said, he answered: just 
what in other moods he would not have done. 

‘‘Miss Murray, who lived in a romantic spot 
on a mountain, named Mount Murray.” 

Georgia turned her eyes towards Clairmonde, 
who was watching her with evident surprise. 

“Are you ill, Miss Percy?” he asked in a low 
tone. 

“No, I thank you, sir. It is almost too warm 
here, however.” 

He noticed her changed tone, and wondered. 
Accepting his proffered arm, she strolled away, 
with a parting bow to Claire and the admiring 
group. 

From that evening Clairemonde was in love 
with Georgia Percy. Mrs. Courtenaye was 
pleased that her darling should have won the de- 
voted love of one who had seen the beauties of 
every land, with untouched heart; one whose 
wealth made him sought after; whose talents 
made him admired; whose sternness made him 
feared. 

Meantime Mr. Claire too paid Georgia many 
attentions, which were redoubled on hearing a 
report conterning an engagement between Claire- 
monde and. Miss Percy. The world-weary man 
loved her. She had touched his heart; moved 
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his better nature, and with a deep, strong pas- 
sion, he loved her. He seemed purer, better, 
when with her, and his thoughts took a higher 
range—as indeed did every one’s who came in 
- centact with her, for Georgia was gifted with 
genius of the highest order. She also possessed 
that usual accompaniment of genius, melancholy, 
and this too touched him, but not so deeply as it 
did Clairemonde, who grew to idolize his be- 
trothed bride, for such in time Georgia became. 


On her seventeenth birthnight, one of storm 
very like the one on which she was born, she 
stood the queen of another and larger assembly, 
at Mrs. Courtenaye’s. 

“You are perfectly beautiful, darling,” said 
her protectess, admiringly, as she gazed on her. 

“‘Thank you, auntie, but you are partial. Let 
me criticise myself,” laughed Georgia, skipping 
to the tail mirror. 

But even her fastidious taste found nothing to 
criticise, either in person or dress. 

“Perfectly beautiful, my love! Clairemonde 
will think so too. By the way it is just a year 
to-night since you met, and he asked me to- 
day for you. How can I give my darling away ?”’ 
said her aunt, kissing her. 

“‘ Dear auntie, what did you tell him ?” 

“TI told him ‘ yes,’ of coarse, love. You love 
him, I know. By the way, Mr. Claire seems too 
attentive to you; I hope Clairemonde wont be 
jealous.” 

‘Dear auntie, did you tell Clairemonde of my 
early history ¢?”’ whispered Georgia, painfully, a 
crimson spot burning in each dark, clear cheek. 

“No, darling, of course not. He knows you 
only as my niece, my darling child.” 

“Tell him this evening, auntie, that I cannot 
be his wife; tell him I did wrong to encourage 
him; that I regret it, and henceforth we are 
strangers.” 

“‘ Georgia Percy, are you mad?” exclaimed 
her astonished aunt. 

Expostulations, entreaties and commands avail- 
ed nothing, and at last, Mrs. Courtenaye yielded 
and consented to be the bearer of the message. 

Clairmonde was astonished at his icy reception 
by Georgia; astonished and, grieved to find her 
so cold, so haughty, and when he and Mrs. 
Courtenaye stood in the conservatory alone, and 
he listened to Georgia’s decision, he was almost 
crazy. . 

With quick, firm tread he sought Georgia in 
the drawing-room. She was surrounded by ad- 
mirers whose smiles and laughter greeted every 
word of sarcasm or wit; and who watched her 
every movement. Never had he seen her so 
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beautifal, never so reckless, never so gay. The 
bright spot burned on her cheeks ; her eyes flash- 
ed with unearthly radiance. 

She courteously declined his invitation to 
promenade, and directed her conversation to the 
others. But later in the evening, by Mrs. Cour- 
tenaye’s management, they two stood alone in 
the conservatory. As he found his words made 
no impression, he grew frenzied, until at last, in 
pity to him, Georgia said, with anguished heart, 
but cold, calm voice : 

“I did wrong to encourage your attentions, 
sir. Had you known who and what I am you 
would never have bestowed them.” 

Then with a proud, haughty air, she told him 
of Bessie Murray, of her sad fate, and thus she 
ended it: ‘ 

“J have told you of this young girl; now let 
me say, I am her child. Georgia Claire is my 
true name; Tam no Percy. Let our acquain- 
tance end here, sir. I have pride, sir, as you 
may see; I am as proud as you, though my 
birth may be less honorable, and I will never 
wed one who will feel disgraced by a union with 
me. Good evening.” | 

Before he could speak she was gone. He fol- 
lowed, with pale face and bloodless lips, to the 
drawing-room, to assure her of his unchanged 
love, and he found her far more brilliant, spark- 
ling and gloriously beautiful than he had ever 
seen her. 

As he left the conservatory, a form emerged 
from behind a tall, well-laden flower-stand, and 
with clasped hands, the face logked upward. 
The form was bowed, the face haggard, the eyes 
bloodshot, the lips compressed, the hands clench- 
ed, while a hoarse voice murmured : 

““O God! O, my God !” 

And out into the stormy March night he went 
and walked till morning, and on that night fell 
an awful weight of retribution on the head of 
George Claire. 

For months, despite her devoted aunt’s en- 
treaties, despite an occasional glance at a pale, 
haggard face and thin form, Georgia persisted in 
declining Clairemonde’s attentions. She loved 
him,.would have died for him, buat her pride was 
too great to allow her to become his wife. 


George Claire fell i, and in his distress Georgia 
went to him. Those few hours of private com- 
munion were much to him, but Georgia never 
could do aught but detest him. She always saw 
a guileless, little creature between them ; she re- 
membered his villany, and could not forgive him, 
until he lay down to die, then she said, as he 
called on her frantically : 
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“As Bessie Murray would have done, so do I 
forgive you, George Claire.” 

He died. His property was all given to her, 
in his will, but Georgia disliked to accept it. She 
took it, however, and many a widow and orphan 
who had been wronged by George Claire received 
their own again, and blessed the beautiful Miss 


Percy. 
And Georgia grew still more beautiful, for over 


her was flung something which was holy ; like a 
tropic night, with glorious stars above, and float- 
ing through the air the perfume of orange-blos- 
soms, the fregrance of crushed flowers; and an- 
other charm was added, a crown of humility 
which by no means detracted from her beauty. 
Just as proud in her ways, just as cold and 
haughty to fashionable, friends, you might yet 
find her in the hut of poverty, moistening the 
lips of tho sick, encouraging the taint-hearted, 
and aiding the efforts of the poor. And Claire- 
monde, who watched her narrowly, saw all this. 
His love grew deeper, purer, holier; his respect 
deepened more and more. . 
Another March day and another party. This 
time Clairemonde and Georgia Percy stood side 
by side and promised to love and cherish each 
other, while life should endure. And then the 
weary girl found rest. The birds of peace and 
happiness folded their wings and nestled in their 
hearts, we may trust, forever. FOREVER ! 
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FPLOWEBS. 


The cultivation of flowers is, of all the amuse- 
ments of mankind, the one to be selected and 
approved, as one of the most innocent in itself, 
and most perfectly devoid of injury or annoyance 
to others; the employment is not only conducive 
to health and peace of mind, but, probably, more 
good will have arisen and friendships founded, 
by the intercourse and communication connected 
with this pursuit, than from any other whatever ; 
the pleasures, the ecstacies of the horticulturist 
are harmless and pure; a streak, a tint, a shade 
becomes his triumph, which, though often ob- 
tained by chance, are secured alone by morning 
care, by evening caution, and the vigilance of 
days; an employ, which, in its various grades, 
excludes neither the opulent nor the indigent, 
and, teeming with boundless variety, affords an 
unceasing excitement to emulation, without con- 
tention or ill-will—Rural New- Yorker. 


BEAUTIFOL T GS. 

Beautiful things are suggestive of a purer and 
higher life, and fill us with a mingled love and 
fear. They have a graciousness that wins us, 
and an excellency to which we involuntarily do 
reverence. If you are poor, yet pure and mod- 
estly aspiring, keep a vase of flowers on your 
table, and they will. help to maintain your dig- 
nity, and secure for you consideration and delica- 

_cy of behaviour.— Home Journal, 


ANECDOTH OF BURKE. 


A great many of the best things said by the 
celebrated Burke, were uttered in the course of 
those debates, when the foolish of the time emp- 
tied the benches at his rising. His being an 
Irishman, his being of the middle order, and his 
being totally above the calibre of the fashionable 
triflers, who would listen to nothing but an epi- 


gram, and could understand nothing but a. 


double entendre, often left him nearly alone with 
the few necessary attendants of ministers on the 
treasury bench. On one of these nights he ani- 
madverted, in strong terms, on some acts of the 
cabinet. George Onslow, who probably thought 
he had now some chance of distinction by grap- 
pling with Burke, and showing, if not his wis- 
dom, at least his zeal, started up, and said, 
haughtily, that he must call the honorable mem- 
ber to a sense of his duty, and ghat no man 
should be suffered, in his presence, to insult the 
sovereign. Burke listened, and when Onslow 
had disburdened himself of his royalty, gravely 
addressed the speaker: “ Sir, the honorabie 
member has exhibited much ardor, but little 
discrimination. He’shou!d know that, however 
I may reverence the king, I am not at all bound, 
nor at all inclined, to extend that reverence to his 
ministers. I may honor his majesty, bat, sir, I 
can see no possible reason for honoring,” and he 
glanced round the treasury bench, “his majesty’s 
man-servant and maid-servant, his ox and fis 
ass |” —History of British Statesmen. 
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OLD FOLES. 


George Kirton died in 1764, aged 125; he was 
a fox-hunter and hard-drinker to the last. Wil- 
liam Farr, carrier from Binghamton to Tam- 
worth, died in 1770, in his 121st year. He had 
144 descendants, all of whom he survived, and 
left £10,000 to charitable uses. Thomas Wood 
died in 1739, aged 160; he was parish clerk of 
Canfield, in Essex, seventy-eight years, kept his 
bed only one day, and could read without specta- 
cles to the last. Margaret Krasiowna died in 
1763, aged 108. At 94 she married Gaspard 
Raykett, aged 105. They are said to have had 
two boys and a girl, unhealthy and deformed. 
James Hatfield died in 1770, aged 105. This 
was the soldier of whom the well-known story is 
told, that being on guard at Windsor, he was 
accused of sleeping on his post, when he detend- 
ed himself by asserting that he heard St. Paul’s 
clock strike thirteen instead of twelve, which, on 
inquiry, turned out to be the case. 
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THE RULE OF THREE. 


There are exceptions to every other rule, but 
the rule of three; that is never changed. As 
your income is to your expenditures, so will the 
amount of your debts be to your cash in hand, 
and your consequent ability to meetthem. Your 
furniture may be less showy than that of your 
neighbor, but never mind. Better are cane-bot- 
tomed chairs and mahogany tables that are paid 
for, than spring cushions and marble mantles on a 
note of six months. Your coat may be less fash- 
ionable than your neighbor’s, but remember there 
is a time for balancing the books, and every purse 
has a bottom. So economize, and always re- 

‘member the rule of three.—New York Sun. 


